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LECTURE, 

^C. 


Gentlemen, 

BEFORE  we  close  the  labours  of  the  present 
session,  I beg  leave  to  address  you  in  my  cha- 
racter of  the  first  founder  in  Ireland  of  a private 
Institution  for  the  promotion  of  Anatomical 
and  Surgical  Science,  and  as  one  of  the  con- 
ductors of  an  establishment  for  the  instruction 
of  those  who  intend  to  profess  the  art  of  sm*- 
gery.  It  is  now  a matter  of  comparatively 
little  importance  to  enlarge  on  the  induce- 
ments which  led  me  to  an  undertaking  of  so 
great  a magnitude, — one  which,  at  its  origin, 
not  only  excited  surprise  in  tlie  ineinhers  of 


our  profession,  but  eveir  awakened  doubts  of 
the  sanity  of  the  individual  whose  money, 
whose  health,  Avhose  labour,  and  whose  time 
were  to  be  expended,  to  secure  its  permanency, 
and  to  render  certain  its  efficiency. 


At  a period  when  the  schools  of  Surgical 
Education  had  not  yet  come  into  vigorous 
action,  or  were  rather  languishing  in  apathy, 
and  our  youth  were  obliged  to  seek  professional 
instruction  in  foreign  countries,  it  did  not  re- 
quire much  observation  to  perceive  the  causes 
which  retarded  the  advancement  of  surgical 
science  in  Ireland,  depriving  us  for  such  a 
long  period  of  years  of  that  character  as  sur- 
geons, which  we  now  begin  to  enjoy,  and 
which  our  neighbours,  with  minds  hitherto ' 
shackled  with  an  illiberality  unbecoming  the 
enlightened  professors  of  a useful  and  digni- 
fied science,  are  at  length  disposed  to  confess 
we  begin  to  merit.  Although  the  discover)^  of 
the  cause  of  Ireland’s  retardation  in  this  par- 
ticular was  not  a matter  of  much  difficulty, 
still  it  was  far  from  easy  to  prevent  the  con- 
tinuance of  its  operation,  or  to  find  a remedy 


tor  the  consequences  it  had  already  entailed, 
and  which  were  now  too  obviously  rooted  with 
an  almost  incurable  inveteracy. 


Tlie  fame  of  the  foreign  universities  and 
schools  of  anatomical  and  surgical  education, 
so  deservedly  and  widely  extended,  it  was 
easy  to  perceive  would  exert  a powerful  inter- 
ference against  the  humble  efforts  of  an  infant 
Institution  at  home.  This  was  a natural  op- 
position ; one  whose  influence  was  readily 
foreseen,  and  which  could  not  be  combated 
or  overcome  except  by  time,  unremitting  in- 
dustry, and  powerful  exertion.  Although  these 
circumstances  were  calculated  to  discourage 
those,  who  sowing  late,  expect  an  early  har- 
vest, and  who  have  no  reliance  on  their  own 
perseverance ; on  my  mind,  long  reconciled  to 
labour  and  fatigue,  they  produced  but  an  in- 
considerable degree  of  impression.  Far  from 
sinking  under  these  discouraging  disadvantages, 
they  supplied  me  with  increasing  energies, 
while  I felt  myself  supported  by  the  inspiring 
hope,  that  I should  live  to  enjoy  the  good 
which  lay  remotely  within  my  prospect ; and 
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that,  before  I died,  I might  have  the  gra- 
tifying acknowledgments  of  men  who  saw  my 
labours,  who  witnessed  my  anxieties,  who  were 
partakers  in  my  fatigues,  and  who  could  value 
my  exertions.  In  these  particulars  my  wishes 
have  been  fulfilled,  and  my  ambition  satisfied. 
I have  seen  the  day,  when  in  this  our  country 
surgical  science  was  oppressed  with  lethargy ; 
when  the  professors  of  our  art,  beudldered 
with  hopelessness,  and  overcome  with  despair, 
stood  by  the  bed-side  in  which  it  lay  palsied, 
and  sinking  in  obscurity.  If  this  was  a painful 
sight  to  one  who  loves  his  profession,  and  is 
devoted  in  attachment  to  his  country,  an  ample 
recompense  has  been  received  from  the  mani- 
festation of  that  spirit,  which  has  been  quick- 
ened into  action,  whose  increasing  influence 
is  yearly  experienced,  whose  power,  diffused 
through  this  kingdom,  will  yet  be  the  subject 
of  general  acknowledgment,  and  of  foreign 
admiration ; and  by  which,  if  carefully  nur- 
tured and  properly  directed,  Ireland  may  one 
day  rival  the  medical  reputation  of  her  neigh- 
bours, and  may  far  exceed  that  of  the  conti- 
nental schools.  These  may  he  visionary  hopes. 
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untl  unreal  views  of  national  glory  j yet,  they 
are  not  to  be  relinquished.  They  have  been, 
in  a great  measure,  the  source  of  the  incite- 
ment, which  the  present  period  experiences. 
In  minds  equally  warm  with  that  which  first 
felt,  and  now  acknowledges  their  animating  in- 
fluence, they  may  continue  to  awaken  new 
feelings  of  ambition,  and  to  discover  new 
sources,  from  whicli  our  surgical  character  may 
hereafter  receive  considerable  accessions  to  its 
respectability. 


The  natural  obstacles  offered  by  the  cele- 
brated schools  of  surgical  science  to  the  feeble 
competition  of  an  infant  establishment,  raised 
by  an  individual  who  had  little  to  recommend 
him  but  his  zeal — who  had  no  patron  but  his 
own  industry — and  in  a country  too,  where  eveiy 
scheme  was  accustomed  to  wither  in  neglect, 
and  meritorious  efforts  to  be  consumed  Avithout 
reward ; — these  constituted  inpediments  of  a 
formidable  magnitude.  However,  it  Avas  to 
be  anticipated,  that  these  would  give  way  be- 
fore the  irresistible  force  of  perseverance. 
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Great  as  were  these  difficulties  from  with- 
out, they  were  but  grains  of  opposition,  com- 
pared to  the.  gigantic  barriers,  which  by  un- 
natural hands,  guided  by  the  impulse  of  un- 
natural dispositions,  were  reared  at  home 
against  the  progress  of  a new  institution.  But 
these  have  also  given  way,  and  this  Institution, 
proud  at  the  difficulties  it  has  smmounted, 
triumphantly  feels,  not  only  that  it  has  survived 
the  illiberal  attacks  of  combining  interests, 
and  undermining  calumny,  but  likewise,  es- 
tablished the  important  certainty  for  other 
institutions  with  similar  objects,  that,  what- 
ever may  be  the  embarrassments  of  their 
birth,  or  the  disadvantage  of  their  infancy, 
they  will  be  ultimately  sm’mounted  by  pa- 
tient exertions,  and  a proper  exercise  of  liberal 
feeling. 


At  a time,  when  the  opposition  which  aimed 
at  the  destruction  of  this  institution,  has  ceased 
to  exist,  or  fears  to  proclaim  the  shameful 
publicity  which  its  cunning  was  not  sufficient 
to  conceal,  these  observations  may  appear  un- 
called for,  and  may  seem  to  possess  an  invi- 


(iiou8  tendency.  That  i am  actuated  by 
any  motive  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
which  hitherto  regulated  my  conduct,  or  de- 
rogatory to  the  character  in  which  I ad- 
dress you,  1 must  he  permitted  to  disavow. — 
(jrcntlemen,  1 would  blush,  was  I obliged  to 
confess  to  my  own  heart,  that  1 retain  an 
uncharitable  recollection  of  the  efforts  which 
were  made,  and  the  schemes  which  were 
devised,  to  crush  an  individual  who  sought 
j)rofessioiial  advancement  by  no  other  means 
than  an  honourable  exercise  of  his  industry, 
and  to  ruin  an  establishment  that  }>romiscd 
to  he  useful  ; one,  from  which,  Avithout  the 
apprehension  of  a sustainable  contradiction, 
I may  assert  so  many  solid  benefits  have  al- 
ready emanated  to  this  country.  Reasons, 
widely  different  from  those,  in  which  these  ob- 
servations may  be  supposed  to  originate,  have 
induced  me  to  dwell,  for  the  last  time,  upon 
a subject,  now  capable  of  exciting  no  other 
sensation  in  my  mind  than  one  of  regret.  It 
is  painful,  indeed,  to  think  that  there  should 
exist  any  persons,  AAdio  professing  themselves 
labourers  in  the  fields  of  science,  from  selfish 
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views,  endeavour  to  render  al)ortive  the  eflfoits 
of  those  who  may  be  engaged  in  the  same 
pm’suits.  Were  you,  gentlemen,  aware  liow 
far  the  progress  of  surgical  science  has  been 
interrupted  in  this  kingdom  by  a naiTOW  spirit 
of  monopoly,  which  ever  affords  resistance  to 
every  attempt  at  improvement,  you  would, 
with  me  lament,  that  it  ever  had  its  fatal  ex- 
istence ; you  would  feel  indignant  at  such  prin- 
ciples. Were  these  principles  no  longer  oper- 
ative, indignation  might  subside,  and  lamenta- 
tion cease.  It  is  melancholy,  liowever,  to  he 
obliged  to  confess,  that  this  spirit  of  opposition 
is  still  abroad.  Withdrawn  from  an  establish- 
ment, which  withstood  the  unavailing  torrent 
directed  against  its  interests,  it  has  changed 
its  objects,  and  seems  to  have  transferred  its 
efforts  at  destruction  against  the  new  and 
numerous  institutions  which  begin  to  erect 
themselves  within  our  city : — Institutions  of 
which  we  should  feel  proud, — by  which  om’ 
poor  cannot  fail  to  be  benefited, — by  Avhich 
talent  will  be  cherished,  and  from  which 
the  Irisli  surgical  character  must  derive  a 


reputation  creditable  to  its  industry,  its  ob- 
jects, its  zeal,  and  humanity. 

Was  1 not  to  seize  this  public  opportunity 
of  condemning  a disposition  so  hostile  to  pro- 
fessional advancement — so  disgraceful  to  the 
individuals  in  whose  bosoms  it  is  nurtured — 
so  derogatory  to,  and  inconsistent  with  our 
declarations  of  liberality,  1 would  apprehend  it 
might  be  imagined  I had  enrolled  myself  amongst 
those,  who  jealous  of  the  success  of  others, 
or  envious  of  their  prosperity,  unite  to  over- 
whelm every  individual  and  every  establishment 
which  holds  out  the  promise  of  private 
good,  even  though  the  interests  of  society, 
and  the  character  of  Irish  surgery  were  to  be 
buried  in  the  ruins  they  had  made.  I 
desire,  publicly,  to  disclaim  their  sentiments. 
They  are  not,  in  any  part,  such  as  I enter- 
tain.— Mine  are  the  sincerest  hopes,  that  in- 
stitutions, calculated  to  promote  surgical 
science  in  this  country  may  annually  increase. 
That  their  founders  may  receive  the  rewards 
which  always  await  on  persevering,  industrious 
talent.— That  you,  in  your  turn,  may  derive 
from  them  an  incitement  to  similar  under- 
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takings,  and  that  society,  hereafter,  with  gi’a- 
titude  to  her  benefactors,  may,  in  acknow- 
ledgments to  you,  repay  those  whose  ex- 
ample you  have  thought  it  praise-worthy  to 
imitate. 

When  a foul  opposition  and  deep  conspi- 
racy sought  to  overturn  the  Institution  from 
which  I now  address  you,  silence  was  neces- 
sarily imposed  on  me.  My  own  voice,  the 
only  advocate  I could  employ,  would  be  sus- 
pected of  pleading  the  cause  of  my  own  in- 
terests. Whatever  defence  I might  have 
made — whatever  arguments  I might  have  ad- 
duced to  expose  the  designs  of  my  oppo- 
nents, alloyed  by  the  imputation  of  selfish- 
ness, with  which  they  might  be  charged, 
would  have  been  heard  without  attention,  and 
urged  without  effect.  Time,  fi’om  whose 
search  no  motives  of  human  actions  are  con- 
cealed, was  the  source  of  my  reliance.  To 
its  unerring  tribunal  I fearlessly  appealed. — 
Things,  however,  are  now  opposite. — The 
silence  I was  obliged  to  observe.,  when  my 
ovvn  interests  were  concerned,  and  n>y  heait 
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so  deeply  engaged,  cannot  be  necessary,  wlieii 
iny  design  is,  not  to  defend  myself  against 
attacks  upon  this  Institution,  but  to  fortify 
your  breasts  against  impressions  unfavourable 
to  the  establishment — to  generate  in  your 
minds  a disregard  for  those  sneers,  which  tlie 
face  of  illiberality  and  selfishness  wears,  and 
to  excite  a disbelief  in  the  sincerity  of  that 
advice,  whicli,  professing  to  guide  you  to 
the  true  source  of  professional  attainment, 
influences  you  to  confine  your  opportunities  to 
such  as  are  afforded  by  a particular  Institution, 
or  to  undervalue  the  advantages  likely  to 
accrue  from  an  attendance  at  other  places 
of  anatomical  and  surgical  education.  Al- 
though I consider  these  cautions  necessary 
at  present,  I am  free  to  acknowledge  they 
are  less  so  than  they  were  formerly.  The 
senior  students  begin  to  think  for  themselves. 
They  begin  to  look  for  instruction  at  every 
fountain  which  promises  to  produce  it.  The 
more  elementary  students  will  soon  be  in- 
fluenced by  their  example.  It  may  therefore 
be  hoped,  that  before  the  expiration  of  many 
seasons  this  despotic  authority  will  no  longer 
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exist,  which,  actuated  by  feelings  to  be  ba- 
nished from  the  breasts  of  men,  dignifying 
themselves  with  the  appellation  of  Philoso- 
phers, exercised  an  undue  power  over  the 
minds  of  our  surgical  youth — taught  them 
an  unnatural  slavery — circumscribed  the  means 
by  which  they  could  emerge  from  ignorance, 
and  attain  those  high  acquirements  which 
are  never  to  be  procured  while  the  oppor- 
tunities of  knowledge  are  diminished,  and 
the  reason  kept  subject  to  any  other  do- 
minion, than  that  under  which  it  is  placed 
by  the  unbiassed  exercise  of  its  oum  ope- 
rations. 

In  the  prospectus  originally  published  of 
the  plan  of  education  pursued  in  this  Estab- 
lishment, I proposed  to  remedy  the  defects  of 
former  systems  of  instruction  in  this  country. 
How  far  the  plan  I devised,  and  the  methods 
here  pursued,  are  calculated  to  promote  the 
ends  I had  in  view,  confiding  in  their  favorable 
testimony,  I appeal  to  the  reputation  with 
which  the  name  of  this  school  is  extended 
abroad,  and  to  that  concourse  of  pupils  who 
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received  their  education  here.  It  is  pleasing 
to  reflect  they  retain  with  gratitude  the  recol- 
lection of  that  light,  which  from  this  place 
was  shed  upon  their  path,  and  conducted 
them  to  independence  and  respectability. 

The  claims  which  this  Institution  presumed 
to  entertain  from  the  liberal  principles  in 
which  it  was  founded,  and  the  importance  of 
its  object,  it  still  continues  to  feel,  augmented 
by  the  consciousness  that  it  has  never  aimed 
at  any  thing  more  sincerely  than  the  fulfllment 
of  its  promises,  and  the  interests  of  its  pupils ; 
and  by  a determination,  with  which  nothing 
can  interfere,  to  be  more  abundantly  useful  in 
succeeding  seasons  than  in  any  of  those  which 
have  hitherto  passed  by.  With  these  disposi- 
tions, the  accommodation  it  possesses,  and  the 
choice  collection  of  preparations  which  con- 
stitutes our  Museum,  I do  not  hesitate  to  ex- 
press my  confidence,  that  this  Institution  will 
secure  the  advancement  of  its  pupils,  and  at- 
tach them  to  its  interests,  when  with  judg- 
ments more  matured,  they  reflect  on  its  exei-- 
tions,  and  can  form  a proper  estimate  of  the 
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advantages  enjoyed  from  its  opportunities.  To 
assist  you  in  appreciating  them  hereafter,  and 
to  prevent  those  uneasy  feelings  of  disappoint- 
ment which  originate  in  inconsiderateness,  and 
a want  of  acquaintance  with  the  difficulties 
which  surround  a lecturer  in  our  science,  I 
am  induced  to  enlarge  somewhat  on  the  mean- 
ing which  we  intend  to  convey,  when  it  is 
said,  we  propose  to  deliver  a course  of  lectures 
on  anatomy  and  surgery. 

By  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ire- 
land a course  of  lectures  has  been  defined  at 
six  months.  This  circumstance  argues  a con- 
viction, that  within  a period  more  limited,  it 
is  impossible  to  comprise  the  number  of  sub- 
jects which  require  to  be  treated  of  in  conse- 
sequence  of  their  importance.  While  this  body 
has  marked  the  limits  of  their  course,  custom 
has  fixed,  at  an  hour  daily,  the  period  to  be 
allotted  to  the  delivery  of  a lecture.  Con- 
trolled in  point  of  time,  the  lecturer  is  left 
altogether  at  liberty  in  other  particulai's.  He 
may  pursue  any  method  which  he  pleases  to 
adopt ; be  may  select  from  the  objects  of  our 
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science  such  as  arc  most  entertaining  to  the 
mind,  or  such  as  he  esteems  most  essential  to 
the  purpose  of  improvement.  The  subjects  of 
his  clioice  may  be  few,  may  be  liandled  com- 
prehensively, and  at  a length  proportioned  to 
their  importance : or  tlicy  may  be  as  numer- 
ous as  the  subjects  of  the  science,  and  may 
be  severally  touched  so  lightly,  that  the  view  is 
circumscribed  by  narrow  bounds,  witliin  which 
so  many  objects  are  crowded,  that  the  impres- 
sion which  each  makes  must  be  unavoidahlv 
superficial,  and  that  of  all  necessarily  confined. 
To  us  it  has  always  appeared  of  much  more 
consequence  to  make  a proper  selection  from 
the  varietv  which  our  science  embraces,  and 
to  treat  it  with  that  perfect  attention  which  it 
deserves,  rather  than  to  compress  into  a pe- 
riod, though  long,  still  too  brief  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  all  that  is  to  be  done  by  a 
teacher  ardent  in  the  cause  in  which  he  is  en- 
gaged, the  topics  which  an  anatomical  syllabus 
comprises,  or  the  catalogue  of  the  nosologist 
unfolds  before  our  view.  According  to  my 
idea  of  the  perfection  of  a coui-se  of  lectures, 
it  depends  more  on  the  propriety  of  the  se- 


lection  of  materials,  the  purity  of  the  ingi’e- 
dients,  and  the  skill  with  which  they  are  com- 
bined, than  on  either  its  duration,  or  the  mul- 
tiplication of  their  numbers,  and  the  conse- 
quent rapidity  of  the  process  with  which  they 
are  worked  up  into  use.  Influenced  by  this 
opinion,  it  has  been  hitherto  our  principal 
aim  that  the  course  of  lectures  delivered 
in  this  theatre  shall  be  distinguished  for  the 
suitable  copiousness  with  which  the  subjects 
under  consideration  are  treated,  rather  than 
for  the  number  of  those  topics  which  might  be 
introduced,  without  the  possibility  of  commu- 
nicating instruction.  To  those  who  fonn  a 
different  estimate  from  mine  of  that  in  which 
the  excellence  of  a course  of  lectures  consists, 
the  plan  pursued  here  will  in  all  probability 
appear  defective,  and  with  such  the  omissions 
connected  with  my  scheme  may  be  construed 
into  evidence  of  carelessness,  or  may  even  be 
imagined  to  proceed  fi’om  a disregard  of  the 
covenant  which  a lecturer  enters  into  mth  his 
audience,  when  he  proposes  to  direct  them  in 
the  pursuits  of  science.  These  are  not  ideal 
apprehensions.  They  have  been  realized  in 


every  establishment  similar  to  this ; and  I 
am  full  well  aware,  that  the  courses  delivered 
here  have  been  sometimes  thought  deficient, 
because  they  did  not  comprehend  eveiy  matter 
appertaining  to  anatomy  and  the  theory  and 
])ractice  of  surgery. 


At  the  conclusion  of  a course  1 have  heard 
it  sometimes  remarked,  we  had  omitted  certain 
subjects,  and  that  their  omissions  constituted  no 
inconsiderable  imperfection.  It  had  been  forgot- 
ten, however,  how  much  time  had  been  consum- 
ed, and  what  labour  had  been  expended  upon 
subjects  of  more  moment  than  those  we  had 
neglected,  and  less  immediately  concerned  the 
nearest  interests  of  surgery.  What  had  not 
been  touched  upon  in  the  surgical  division  of 
the  course,  it  should  be  recollected,  was  treated 
of  in  the  anatomical,  when  it  appeared  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  parts  under  re- 
view, or  seemed  calculated  to  awaken  your 
interest  for  details  which,  had  it  not  been 
for  these  enlivening  and  necessary  digres- 
sions, would  have  been  listened  to  with 
apathy  and  fatigue.  It  is  true,  we  have  some- 


times  neglected  to  make  the  milder  forms 
of  whitlow  and  chilblain  the  subject  of 
lengthened  discoui'ses.  But  we  have  done 
so,  with  the  intention  of  devoting  weeks  to 
fractures,  luxations,  hernise,  the  diseases  of 
the  urinary  organs,  &c.  &c.  subjects  which 
may  be  dismissed  in  a very  few  lectures, 
by  those  who  desire  no  more  than  to  have 
the  power  of  saying  they  left  no  surgical 
■ disease  unspoken  of.  It  is  my  desire,  that 
this  explanation  should  not  be  received  as  an 
apology  or  atonement  to  those,  who  have 
already  conferred  on  us  the  honour  of  their 
attendance.  To  these  Gentlemen  I have 
already  made  my  acknowledgments,  and  ex- 
pressed my  regret  that  circumstances  did 
not  permit  us  to  be  as  abundantly  useful 
in  our  office  as  the  sincerity  of  our  ndshes 
for  their  advancement  would  lead  us  to  be. 
My  design  is,  rather  to  vindicate  our  deter- 
mination to  persevere  in  a plan  suggested 
by  reflection,  and  proved  by  experience  to 
he  better  calculated  than  any  other  that 
could  be  devised  to  secure  the  important 
ends,  for  the  attainment  of  which  young 


men  assemble  here.  I also  wish,  by  this 
public  notification  of  our  intention,  to  pro- 
vide against  those  observations  which  dis- 
appointment might  hereafter  suggest,  were 
any  of  those  who  hear  me  at  present  un- 
informed in  these  particulars,  to  enter  on 
an  attendance  upon  the  ensuing  course  of 
lectures. 

Various  motives  infiuence  different  people 
at  the  several  periods  of  life.  When  I first 
undertook  the  arduous  task  of  teaching  the 
science  of  anatomy,  and  I embarked  in  this 
establishment  a sum  too  considerable  to  be 
risked  by  a person  of  a more  calculating 
and  less  ambitious  mind  than  mine,  I feel  no 
difficulty  in  declaring,  that  many  of  my  hopes 
terminated  in  the  advancement  of  my  means, 
while  others  led  to  the  gi-atification  to  be 
obtained  from  the  anticipation  of  acknow- 
ledgments I should  yet  receive  for  my  ex- 
ertions in  a country,  whose  name’  was  not 
mentioned  amongst  the  schools  of  surgical 
science.  No  hope,  which  inspired  the  un- 
dertaking, or  contributed  to  defeat  the  op- 


position  which  oppressed  it,  I thank  Hea- 
ven, remains  'to  be  realized.  My  means 
have  improved  equal  to  my  most  san^ine 
expectations  ; and  this  Institution  has  earned 
for  its  founder  all  the  professional  advance- 
ment he  enjoys.  But  the  time  when  I 

derived  emolument  from  this  Establishment 
no  longer  exists.  There  is  a period,  too, 
beyond  which  the  character  of  a lecturer, 
who  is  also  a practitioner,  ceases  to  be  be- 
nefited by  his  labours  as  a teacher. — Why 
I should  continue  these  labours,  when  I 
cannot  promise  myself  any  accruing  advantage, 
is  a question  which  has  been  frequently  urged. 
The  same  circumstances  which  suggested 
this  question  to  my  friends,  seems  to  have  in- 
duced many  to  conclude,  that  each  coui-se  of 
lectures  would  be  the  last  I would  deliver. 
This  impression,  for  some  seasons  past,  I have 
had  an  annual  occasion  to  remove.  It  is  my 
desire  to  do  it  away  at  present,  and  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  it  in  future,  by  thus  publicly 
declaring  my  intention  to  preserve  the  relation 
in  which  I now  stand  to  this  Establishment,  as 
long  as  I feel  I am  capable  of  being  of  service 


to  tlie  students  of  our  profession,  wliile  Pro- 
vidence is  pleased  to  give  me  health,  and  1 can 
enjoy  the  consciousness  of  the  pleasure  which 
arises  from  being  disinterestedly  useful. 

I should  be  extremely  sorry  were  it  under- 
stood to  be  the  intention  of  any  of  these  ob- 
servations, to  exalt  the  reputation  of  this  estab- 
lishment by  undervaluing  the  merits  of  the 
other  schools  for  surgical  education.  No  one 
can  appreciate  more  thoroughly  than  1 do  tlu* 
opportunities  they  all  afford,  and  the  advantages 
they  offer  to  those  who  are  suthciently  indus- 
trious to  attend  them.  Neither  is  it  my  ob- 
ject to  detract  from  the  merits  of  the  indivi- 
duals who  preside  over  these  institutions.  1 
know  their  talents,  I have  witnessed  their  zeal, 
and  I feel  assured,  that  in  committing  your 
education  to  their  direction,  you  repose  on  a 
vigilant  anxiety  for  your  interests.  No,  Gen- 
tlemen, my  purpose  is  none  other  than  to  in- 
form you  in  what  difficulties  this  Institution 
was  founded,  to  set  you  to  inquire  concerning 
the  benefits  its  labours  have  diffused — to  give 
you  an  earnest  of  what  you  may  expect  from 
the  future  advantages  it  holds  forth  to  yon,  by 


c 


a reference  to  what  it  lias  already  accom- 
plished— by  the  promise  that  what  it  has  re- 
alised to  others,  and  to  you,  it  shall  reallize  to 
those  who  succeed  you : and  that  the  person 
who  now  addresses  you  never  will  be  less 
zealous  for  their  improvement,  less  vigilant 
over  their  studies,  or  less  anxious  where  his 
pupils  are  concerned,  than  any  of  those  per- 
sons who  are  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits, 
and  devoted  to  the  same  laboui*s. 


While  I advocate  the  cause  of  the  offspring 
of  these  hands,  and  the  child  of  my  own  in- 
dustry, I would  not  be  understood  to  desire  to 
seduce  a single  pupil  from  that  course  which 
he  may  have  been  recommended  to  pursue, 
or  his  views  of  his  own  welfare  may  direct 
him  to  adopt.  Nor  should  I ever  wish  to 
enter  a name  in  the  class  book  of  this  theatre, 
which  is  not  enrolled  in  consequence  of  the 
public  repute  of  the  establishment,  and  an  un- 
qualified reliance,  that  it  will  discharge  its  du- 
ties to  the  utmost  that  is  pennitted  by  inter- 
ruptions inseparable  from  anatomical  and  sur- 
gical pursuits,  and  by  the  occasional  distrac- 


tions,  which  professional  avocations  unavoid- 
ably create. 

And  now,  Gentlemen,  allow  me  to  return 
you  my  best  thanks  for  the  polite  attention  you 
have  shewn  me ; and  in  taking  my  leave  of 
you,  to  assure  you,  that  you  have  the  warmest 
wishes  of  my  heart  for  your  happiness  and 
prosperity. 


.1.  KIRBY. 


